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— :o: — 

My beloved Saviour, Sri Guru Gobind Singh 
Ji Kalgi Dhar Maharaj ! You sacrificed your 
loving father and four darlings and saved us, 
the ungrateful people. As the subject of this 
little book is but a part and parcel of the great 
immortal work that you did, and relates to the 
brilliant exploits and achievements of your de- 
voted Sikhs, I dedicate it to your holy name, in 
token of the deepest debt of gratitude you have 
placed me and mine under, in the fervent hope 
that it may be of some service to your beloved 
Panth. 



SOHAN SINGH. 



PREFACE. 



In my case, it is my own family traditions that 
actuated me to take up my pen to write this piece of 
Sikh History. Sikhism in my family began with my 
great great grand father, Bhai Mausa Singh of Kheni 
Karn, who having received Amrita joined the Budha Dal, 
and afterwards accompanied Sardar Charat Singh to 
Gujranwala. He adhered to the great Sardar till his last 
breath. He had two sons, Bhais Amar Singh and Kami 
Singh. The former was killed while fighting under 
Ranjit Singh against the Chathas of Ram Nagar, and his 
Samadh exists down to this day at the Shahid Ganj 
situate in the premises of Sardar Charat Singh’s Samadh 
at Gujranwala. The ktter, my great grand father, was 
one of the greatest religious scholars of his time. He was 
as pious as he was learned, and, therefore, the Lion of the 
Pan jab appointed him a religious tutor to his family. This 
duty was inherited by my grand father, Bhai Sant Singh, 
who was a soldier too. But after fighting in the battle of 
Chillianwala he took to service as a Panjabi Teacher to 
the civil and military English officers at the Sialkot Can- 
tenement, all of whom have paid a very high tribute to his 
abilities and character. His younger brother, Mahatma Sujan 
Singh, was a boy of twelve when while writing with his 
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own hands, the holy Adi gran th, he met a Shabad which 
caused him such an ecstacy that he stopped speaking, and 
eversince remained absorbed in meditation from which he 
never recovered the state of a world!}’ man. His memory 
is still revered as far as Peshawar like that of any true 
devotee of Wahiguru, My father had inherited all the spirit 
of a Sikh, but he was too circumstanced to be called a great 
religious man. But his sermons on Sikhism and loyalty 
to the British were unsurpassed in impressiveness. 

Thus, I was but a child when I had drunk deep the 
whole Sikh history. The lives of the 10th Guru, Banda 
Bahadur, Akali Phula Singh and Sardar Hari Singh Nalva. 
were my favourite study when 1 was a mere student of IV 
Upper Primary. But the knowledge of history that I had’ 
inherited and acquired from father, enabled me to distin- 
guish between fact and fiction. And it is with that 
knowledge that I have ventured to write this small work, 
which, like a gardener presenting a bouquet to his bene- 
factor, I beg to offer to the Guru Panth, in the hope that 
overlooking my faults in style and diction, my brethren, 
will accept it as a thing worth their perusal. 

In arranging facts, I have had to refer to almost alb 
the great writers of the* Sikh history, such as Cunningham, 
Malcolm, Wheeler, Lutif, Santokh Singh, Rattan Singh,. 
Gyan Singh, G. C. Narang, Kanhaya Lai, Madan Gopal, 
Faqir Chand, Karm Singh, Kartar Singh, Khazan Singh, 
Labh Singh Daulat Rai, Jodh Singh and others, who 
owe their information to the Moslem writers of the time,- 
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such as Khali Khan, Iradifc Khan, Mohammad Kasim, 
Sairulmutakhrin and others. 

My special thanks are due to Bhai Xarain Singh, 
Gyani (whom I have given the rights of publishing this 
book) who supplied me with all the books that I stood in 
need of, to Shriman Bhai Takht Singh, the martyr in life 
of the Panth, Bhai Lai Singh Updeshak of Gujramvala, 
Bhai Ishar Singh Manager Khalsa Parcharak Vidyalya 
Tarn Taran and Sant Swami Ramindra Singh ji Virakt, 
for their evincing interest in the work. 

I don’t intend stopping my labours here, as 1 hope 
some important works on Sikh Religion, Sikh Martyreology 
and Sikh History will follow this within short intervals one 
after the other, if Almighty willed. 

Due to haste, which has been observed in bringing out 
the book on the occasion of the 8th Sikh Educational 
Conference, 1 have not been able to revise it thoroughly. 
Therefore, any ommission in it will be supplied in the next 
edition. 



30 th March 1915 . 



SOHAN SINGH. 



ERRATA. 

It is regretted that owing to a hurry the 
‘printer's devil ’ has eluded our vigilance. How- 
ever, the misprints are corrected below: — 
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The Life and Exploits of 
Banda Bahadur. 

INTRODUCTION. 



|*RI Guku Hap. Gqbind Ji, the 6th holy Guru, 
had shown the tyrant rulers of the time that 
if they continued oppressing the poor people, the 
followers of the great Guru i\ t a.nak Dev, who 
had for over a century borne persecutions, they 
had been subjected to for uo fault, with a calm 
patience and cool endurance, characteristic of 
their nation, would take to sword in defence, in 
ouler to pay the devil in his own coins ; and that 
the cold-blooded murder of the 5th Guru and his 
faithful followers must be duly punished. The 
brilliant exploits and bright achievements of this 
Warrior of God, abundantly explained the style 
and system in which the sacred Sikhism was now 
to be preached and protected. And Shahjahan, 
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with all his resourcefulness and strength of an 
un-opposed emperor, acknowledged in his heart of 
hearts what the Guru was and with what definite 
object he had brandished his sword in open defi- 
ance of his rule, while the chronicle recorded 
that the saintly sect of the Sikhs had now 
changed their temper to award their enemies a 
‘ tit for tat' 

Guru Har Gobind ji’s declaration of war was 
an ultimatum to the Moghul, a final warning 
against injustice and oppression, and his battles 
were a sort of samples of what the Sikhs could 
do, if they ever took to arms. But as in the 
words of a well-known Sanskrit adage : ‘ eras 
'§fq§, ’ a person who when nearing his ruin 
loses all his wit and wisdom, so the Moghul tyrants 
wouftl not listen to these warnings. Then things 
came to such a pass that Guru Tegh Bahadur fell 
another great martyr to the cause of religion and 
righteousness. Now the cup was full to the 
brim, and necessitated his holy son and successor, 
Sri Guru Gobiud Singh ji, vindicating the ulti- 
matum given by his gallant grandfather, Sri Guru 
Har Gobind ji. 

Now the tenth Guru appeared as a warrior 
every inch, and converted his devoted followers 
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from a peaceful people into a warlike weal, by 
•dint of his divine magic wand, the holy 
umrita, which literally effected a metamorphiev 
change in all of them at once. But he did this all 
as yet with the object of self-defence. Then the 
events of his vacating Anaudpur, cajoled by a 
false promise solemnized by the oath of Quran, and 
the enemy’s foiling upon him and his, in direct 
contravention and violation of his promise, with 
the indescribable trouble and torture to which the 
helpless Sikhs were subjected, must remain fresh 
in the peoples’ memory, so long as history exists. 
Further, of the four darlings of the holy Guru, 
two sacrificed their dear lives when fighting 
against innumerable odds at rhamkaur, while the 
other two were bricked up alive, in a wall at 
Sirhind. His beloved five ( punch plants )*, 

* The panch piaras (the beloved five) were the first 5 
Sikhs, who notwithstanding that the tenth Guru had 
threatened each of them, with a naked swor 1, drenched in 
blood, that his head would be separated from his body, 
gladly went over to him, with a promise to adhere to him 
come what may. As the waving of the naked sword, appa- 
rently with the intention of cutting off 5 heads, was a mere 
trial, which the five Piaras successfully passed, the 
•Guru happily embraced each of them, and administered 
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forty muhtas\ and thousands of devoted Sikhs shed 
their bloods in many a battle-field, and their 
names shall ever remain ‘ writ large on the roll of 
immortality. 9 

them Amrita, himself receiving sweet draught of the same 
divine nectar from them, while the people said, — 

! ('cH'a) oiftre fn n m mu ©th ^§st’ 

— hail Guru Gohind Singh, at once a guide and a disciple- 
himself. ’ The names of these beloved five are : Day a, Singh, 
Dharam Singh, Himmat Singh, Mohkam Singh and Sahib 
Singh. They represented the 5 different castes of Hindus,, 
and their interdining together, and with the Guru, proved 
the cosmopolitanism and the all-embracing character of the- 
Sikh religion. They all fell martyrs in the battle-field, and 
hence are remembered by the Sikhs in their daily prayers. 

t Gh all Mulct as, were the forty Sikhs, who had first 
deserted the tenth Guru in his trouble, but afterwards, when 
jeered at by their wives and sisters, who called them cowards,, 
and would not let them come home, treacherous as they had 
turned, girt up their loins to remove the blot, and fought 
so bravely at Muktasar — known after them — that all of 
them died of their wounds immediately after inflicting a 
defeat on the enemy. The Guru, pleased with their gallan- 
try, pardoned them their former fault, condoned the breach 
that had once taken place in their devotion, and granted all 
of them eternal bliss — Mulct L They too, like the punch 
plaras , are remembered by every Sikh in his daily prayer, 
down to this day. 
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This all had taken place, and a rerainiscienee 
■of it melted the hearts of even the stone-hearted. 
The pen trembled while recording and the tongue 
stammered when describing such heart-rending 
episodes ; but anarchy still knew of no end ! It 
seemed that Providence had willed that the 
tyrants should meet their deserts, and that mere 
self defence would not do. 

The time rolled on a little further, to 
show to the world how the Saviour inspired 
a harmless hermit to avenge all that the cruel 
rulers of the time had done so far. To be brief, 
the great part of punishing the murders of 
the sons of the tenth Guru and thousands of 
pious Sikhs and millions of innocent Hindus, was 
reserved for the Great Man, who was passing his 
life in a solitude at the bank of the Godawari, in 
the heart of the Deccan, unknown and unnoticed 
by any one. In the forthcoming chapters, we 
will describe how admirably he performs the task 
entrusted to him, and how, with his immortal 
deeds of chivalry and matchless gallantry, causes 
his name, which would otherwise have ended in 
oblivion, to top those of all the makers of history. 

When Lachlmian Dev (the birth-name of 
Banda Bahadur) had left his parental hearth and 
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home, with the object of passing his life as a 
recluse, who knew that retirement was not 
the appropriate pursuit for the noble soul that 
abided in that frame of flesh and blood; aye, who> 
might ever have thought that the youth, who had 
thrown away his arrows and bow, taking mercy 
on a beast of prey, would resume the same in. 
defence of his fellow-human beings ? But as lie 
was in wait of a 1 pur an Guru ’ + a perfect guide,, 
so he waited for years, till his object of wait, the- 
holy Guru Gobind Singh, approached to make 
him what he was mealit and destined to be, in 
this world, by Him who can convert a veritable 
idiot into a scholar and rice term — *175 wan it 
v*fe 3 vfe 3 i rTdTqie}. 

Sohan Singh. 

J la the words of the first holy Guru, — 

fkf ^'3 I 

ffffe 3 *€^3 c Vt% #33 S SToft ^3 l\ j 

* I praise my own Guru and praise him a hundred times,, 
who converted the human beings into gods, and it did not 
take him long to do so/ a perfect Guru can effect an un- 
imaginable change in the character of his followers ; and 
the change which the tenth Guru wrought in a twinkling im 
the life of Banda Bahadur, is but an illustration of the above 
quoted holy 1 Shabad/ 



CHAPTER I. 

Birth, parentage and early life. 

Those of my readers who have ever visited the 
Bhimbarand Mirpur Districts in the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, and the hill tracts of the Poonchh 
State adjoining- them, would not require a detailed 
description of the simple and rural way of life, 
the illiterate and uncouth people there lead. 
There is no trace of civilization in any shape what 
to say of modern education. The contented in- 
habitants live upon very ordinary cultivation and 
Shikar (hunting), the latter being their choicest 
enjoyment. Each of them is proud of his weapon 
(sword or something like this), with which he 
stabs or despatches off the wild beasts or game, 
and the richest entertainment that a hillman 
there can offer to a guest, is a piece of Shikar, 
a reason for which t hese people are considered 
very hospitable. Th.q are hard}-, brave and un- 
equivocal. Thieves and dacoits there are none, 
deception and treachery they have never heard of. 
But they are superstitious to the extreme, given 
to witchcraft and connate whims. As the writer 
has had an opportunity of travelling through the 
Jammu and Kashmir territory, he can well ima- 
gine the places and peoples he saw. 
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The small tract of Rajauri is already too well 
known in the Punjab to call for a special introduc- 
tion. It enjoyed much prominence in the Jammu 
territory in the Punjab in the Sikh time — especial- 
ly during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
Lion of the Punjab. It was in the town of that 
name there that the hero of our theme, Banda 
Bahadur, was born in 1670 A.D., corresponding to 
1721 Bikrami, or 12 years after the tyrant Aurang- 
zeb had usurped the throne of India, having impri- 
soned his father, Shahjahan, and done away with 
his brothers. Bhai Karam Singh, the author of 
the Gurmukhi book, styled ‘ Banda Bahadur ,’ and 
published by the Itihas Khojak Sub-Committee 
of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, is of opinion that the 
exact date of his birth at Rajauri, cannot be 
known, and conjectures that he might have 
appeared in the world about the year when Sri 
Guru Gobiud Singh Ji was born. His conjecture 
is quite reasonable from the historical pointof view, 
as the tenth Guru having committed his holy soul 
to the Almighty in his youth, and Banda Bahadur, 
a youthful man then, having met him in his last 
days, it seems probable that if there was a differ- 
ence between the years ef births, it was not of 
more than four or five years or so, either in favour 
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of the Sat gum or in that of Banda Bahadur being 
older. But the author of that celebrated Hindi 
work, Madan Kosh # , declares the former to bo 

* Says the Madan Kosh : f Banda Guru (Banda Sahib). 
His father, Ram Dev Rajpnt, was a resident of the village 
Rajauri in the Poonch territory. In his 10th, Banda Guru, 
whose original name was Lachhinan Dev, became disciple 
of a Bairagi (a sect of Hindu asceties) and travelled on, 
making pilgrimages in company with a- group ol mendi- 
cants. At last, he settled at Panchbatti (a wood near the 
bank of the Godawari in the Deccan — the very place where 
Ram Chandra, the illustrious hero of the iinmoi a Ranmyana 
took up his abode in exile) and passed many days in medi- 
tation and contemplation. Then he went to Guru Gobind 
Singliji, the Guru of the Sikhs, and entered into his disciple- 
ship, and having embraced the ‘ Khalsa Panth/ received the 
title ‘ Banda' Some days after that, the Guru sent him to 
the Punjab to humble down the Muhammadans. Where- 
• ever Banda Sahib went, the Sikhs w hoev er e grieving the 
troubles of their Gurus, came to his a^^Stance, duly armed. 
Thus it was that Banda had thousands of Muhammadans, 
young and old, males and females, put to sword, and their 
corpses burnt, razed mosques to ground, had villages after vil- 
lages of the Moslems consumed to ashes and robbed of what 
they contained. To be biief, he subjected the Muhammadans 
to an extreme trouble. The hill Rajas of the Punjab dreaded 
Banda. Sahib while the l^ention of his very name caused 
the Moslems to tremble with fear. Banda Sahib knew well 
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older by 4 years, when he gives 1670 A. D. or 
1727 Bikrami to be the date of Banda’s birth. 
Thus the date given by him being quite reason - 
able and nearly tallying with the conjecture of 
Bhai Karam Singh, it seems that Madan Lai 
had ascertained it through fairly reliable sources,, 
and hence we like to accept this date as true. 
His father, Ram Dev, was a Rajput of very ordin- 
ary means, and the only pursuit to which Lachh- 
mau Dev was given, like any boy of a pure Rajput 
blood, was shooting and hunting. Once it so 
happened that he caught a female deer, and when 
he stabbed her with his weapon, her two young 
ones, to which she was about to give birth that 
very day, fell from her womb, and died fluttering 
there and then. This moved the impressionable 
youth Lachhman Dev to regret and repent liis 
relentless conduct, so that he pledged not to go 
out hunting an^hore, and his sense u. penitence 

how to ride and hunt. He was a man of miracles. He 
had manied two wives, and his descendants .are still found 
in Wazirabad. Farrukh-Sayyar, the Moghul Over- Lord of 
Delhi, sent an army * f 20,000, an l ha ving him eiezed by 
means of numerous tricks, ovd -red him to be put to death.. 
But Banda had accomplished what he was meant for. He 
was born in 1670 A. D. 
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grew so strong that he turned his mind from 
everything mundane, and became a man ot an 
ascetic’s turn of mind. In those days, it is said, 
his village was visited by a leading Bairagit, Janki 
Parshad, under the influence of whose teachings 
he abandoned his house and household, and be- 
came a Bairagi, assuming Madho Dass as his new 
name, 

First he joined a group of itinerant Sadhus, 
in whose company he travelled from pilgrimage 
to pilgrimage, thereby increasing his experience 
and knowledge of the country, till tired of much 
journeying, he settled in that historic wood,. 
Panchbatti, which was once sanctified by the 
feet of the holy Pam Chandra, accompanied in liis 
exile by his spouse »Sita and brother Lakslnnna, 
and in his solitude took to a life of meditation 
and devotion, by dint of which it is said, he had 
acquired supernatural powers as to display 

* Bairagi or Vairagi, literally means one who becomes 
disgusted with the temporal world, and takes to meditation. 
But practically speaking, Baimyts are a sect of austere 
Hindu ascetics who refrain from eating meat and live upon 
vegetables and fruits. The founder of this sect was one 
Rairauuj, who appeared in the 11th century A.D. Bairagis 
are known as fanatical and easily irritable people. 
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w ) i l ers, sitting in his solitary hermitage, but 
commanding respect from all around. 

CHAPTER II. 

Visited by Guru Gobind Singh. 

The Sikh Gurus’ struggle with the tyrant 
Moghuls did not resemble a struggle and strife be- 
tween two earthly powers, which must end sooner 
or later in the victory of one and the defeat of the 
other. Aor was it like the rising of an ambitious 
individual resulting cither in the final fulfilment 
of his object or in his ultimate end and ruin. It 
was a movement, which neither the murders of 
t he Gurus and their so many descendants and Sikhs 
could suppress, nor any other means on earth could 
put an end to. These persecutions and murders 
rather fanned the fire of opposition into higher 
flames. Thus the martyrdoms of Ajit Singh and 
Jojhar Singh*^d murders of Jorawar Singh and 
Fateh Singli+ simply added to the courage of the 

* The two elder sous of Sri Guru Gobind Singh, who 
diud fighting at Chamkaur, against the endless odds of the 
Moghul. ^ 

t The two youngest darlings of the Saviour, who were 
bricked up alive at Sirhind, by the order of the tyrant 
Wazid Khan, the Governor of the place. 



ever-courageous Guru, who hit upon many other- 
means to crush the cruel. But the Land of the 
Five Rivers now failing to afford him a safe refuge 
and relief even after so many severe skirmishes 
and battles, he found his way towards the South, 
where he hoped to secure a good field for his 
future operations against the oppressor. 

In those days, Aurangzeb had given up his 
ghost, and had been succeeded by his son Bahadur 
Shah, who having defeated and put to death his 
two brothers, now proceeded towards Deccan, to 
punish the recalcitrant Rajputs. Bahadur Shah 
was deeply convinced of the divine supermacy of 
the holy Guru, and it was his conviction that no 
earthly influence could cow him down and make 
him budge even a hairs’ breadth from his right and 
righteous path. Therefore, he preferred to re- 
main on friendly terms with him, and offered high 
posts in the Imperial Service -*fo him and his 
followers, as he knew that with their help he 
could untie even the most difficult knots of politi- 
cal complicacies. But as the Saviour did not 
aspire worldly power and pelf, so Bahadur Shah 
simply contented himself with letting the Guru 
Sahib have his own wish. However, His Holi- 
ness accompanied the Royal Camp up to Nanded, 
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where a Pathan fanatic stealthily stabbed him 
with his sword. Much did Bahadur Shah strive to 
take him further, by telling off his own royal 
surgeons to heal up his wounds, but the Satguru 
would not comply, as with the earthly expedition 
of an ambitious monarch he had absolutely no con- 
cern, while, on the other hand, his stay at Xanded* 

* But here Bbagat Lakshin an Singh, in his valuable 
English book, the ‘ Life and Work of Guru Gobind Singh,’ 
which is the latest historical production of the pen of a. Sikh 
writer, differs with Bhai Kami Singh, the author of ‘ Banda 
Bahadur * (Punjabi), and records that the Gum received his 
fatal wound after his separation from Bahadur Shah. Says 
he : ‘ The Emperor did not feel himself sufficiently strong to 
comply with the demand made. He allowed days, weeks and 
months to pass without doing anything. The Guru must 
have felt annoyed, when he fraud that his wishes were not 
respected by the man, who had come to the throne through 
his own instrumentality. But it appears that the Emperor 
was able to keep him in good humour ; and when he had 
fairly succeeded in restoring order at his capital he left for 
Rajputana to suppress a rebellion of the Rajputs in Jeypur 
and llarwar. When he was engaged in this occupation, the 
Guru separated from him to pay a visit to jSanded, a smail 
town on the Godawari.’ He says further, ‘ There is no evi- 
dence on record to show that while in the Deccan, the Guru 
opened communications with the Mahratta ckieftains during 
his sojourn in their country. It may be that improved 
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was necessary for the performance of a 

metamorphosis, the world had ever heard of ! 

With reference to Mad ho Dass’ possession of 
supernatural powers, it is to he stated that he was 
very fond of coarse jokes. H e welcomed any Sad hu 
who came to his hut, and entertained him liberally. 
Then he seated him on his beautiful and extremely 
ornate couch, which he had kept, as it were for his 
own use. But as soon as the victim of his joke took 
liis seat there, without any the least dream of dis- 
grace, the couch was upset all of a sudden, by some 
invisible being, and bang fell the poor fellow on the 
ground, his face covered with awe and shame and 
body shivering with fear of what had happened so 

relations with the Moghul Emperor might have suggested to 
him the adoption of peaceful ways for the amelioration of his 
people and avoiding a. coalition with a people in open revolt 
against the Moghuls ; or he might have quietly lived among 
the Marhattas with a view to cultivate relations with them in 
order that he might count upon their assistance in time of 
emergency. But though he did not live 'ong enough to 
raise recruits in Mahrashtra for service in the Punjab, his 
conversion of a Bairagi, subsequently known in history 
cis Banda , more than out-iueighed the advantages of a 
possible alliance with the Rajputs or the Marhattas.” 
However, this difference does not in the least affect the 
thread of history. 
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unexpectedly 1 But Madho Dass simply laughed- 
and clapped on this, thereby adding insult to injury.. 

0 Thus for this reason, the neighbouring Sadhus, even 
his friends and acquaintances, were much afraid 
of his supernatural gift, and minded his influence, 
while Madho Dass was the monarch of all he 
could survey ; enjoying his days in pastimes, un- 
mindful of what was going on all around, in the 
words of a well-known Punjabi saw : * ft si >T3 it si 
tut, •R'usi uIh mbih uli’ — others may live or die, 
but we will enjoy. Nero Addled on while Rome 
was burning ! 

Sri Guru Gobind Singh, during his stay at 
Nanded, had heard many stories about MadhoDass, 
and instead of simply smiling at them, he thought 
that such an intelligent and lively youth could 
easily be converted into a great warrior. There- 
fore, he made up his mind to pay him a visit 
and see how far he was right in his guess about the 
playful Bairagi. He went to his hut, accompani- 
ed by a number of his gallant Sikhs ; but did not 
find there Madho Dass, who had gone somewhere 
out then. Therefore, it was in his absence that 
the Guru went into the hut, and seated himself on 
the very same magic couch, by means of which 
Madho Dass used to humbug his poor innocent 
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visitors. Further, with a view to exoitiug his 
anger, the Guru bade his followers to despatch 
off some of the he gbats # belonging to Mad ho Dass- 
aud grazing there, and cook them tliere and 
then. This report of a most grievous insult f 
— by far the most from the point of view of a 
vegetarian Bairatji — spread like a wild fire, andi 
in no time reached Madho Dass, whose rage and! 
fury knew of no bounds. Determined for a 
revenge and to accord a condign punishment to- 
the tress-passers, he came to his hut, with fare 
full of crinkles, and eyes Hashing red in extreme 
anger, which the sight of the Guru occupy- 
ing his couch enhanced by far the most. Before- 
turning to the offensive Sikhs, he went straight 
to His Holiness, and commanded his supernatural 
powerst to play their usual part. But with all 

* The Sikhs never kill females, 
t A quarter of a century before this, people used to p iss 
a general verdict of ‘superstitious’ on all such st itemeuts, 
and called them mere ‘myth*’ ‘fables’ and ‘ fictions.’ but 
the science of mesmerism has now revealed all these wonders 
to be true, and bare facts. Thus, where a wooden toy cau 
be shown as a beautifully caparisoned horse suiting the 
strong thighs of a knight, and again in a twinkling, trans- 
formed into a double heuched dromedary, there overturning 
a couch and displaying such like other wonders cud no longer 
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their main and might, they were at a loss tp over- 
turn the couch, which had been pressed by the 
Guru with the point of his arrow. Jn short, h e 
exhausted all his magic upon the Messenger of God, 
but in vain. Then dejected by utter disappoint- 
ment, went he to the Sikhs, who, sitting outside, 
were merrily feeding themselves upon the 
meat they had so forcibly procured and prepared, 
and used his supernatural powers sijpilarly upon 
them, too. Bnt they all ended in a tofaj failure, 
Thus baffled, the poor helpless Madho Gass was 
convinced of the spiritual grpatpess of fhe holy 
Guru, and believed that his was an exceptional 
case, not to be coped with. Hence, finding no 
alternative but to pay obeisance, he fell at the 

be considered a fiction. But as all these feats of mesmerism cap 
be performed upon a weaker print}, the divipe soul that 
rested in the Guru’s body CQiild not be subjected to 
these jokes, hence the bafflement of Madhp Dass, who, see- 
ing his science prove a failure in case of his holiness, became 
at once convinced of the Guru’s position, and yielded to its 
incontestable greatness. On the other hand, as the Guru had 
come with the object of making use of a genius of the time, 
and converting him from a mere playful Sadhu into a 
^true defender of religion and champion of the so many 
oppressed peoples of India, none could be happier than 
he, at the achievement of such an unprecedented conversion. 
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Guru’s feet, and sincerely apologised for all the 
mischief he had done, promising solemnly that, 
henceforth, he would serve and adhere to His 
Holiness as his tonda or slave. It is since then 
that Madho Dass has been named Banda.The Guru 
finding him fit for his purpose, and seeing in him 
just the person he was in want of, granted him 
pardon and admitted him to his. service. 

This is the unanimous version of the Sakhis 
{Sikh histories) about the Guru’s visit to Banda. 
But the materialists may still be sceptic about and 
loath to credit it, though the modern sciences of 
mesmerism and hypnotism have proved all such 
things to be literally true. 

But even the most bigoted historians have 
.admitted that Madho Dass was a Bairagi fanatic 
residing at the Bank of Godawari near Nanded. 
whose hut the tenth Guru happened to visit. 
But finding a stranger occupying his couch, his 
wrath knew of no control, so much so that he assai- 
led His Holiness, in order to give him a good 
lesson for his meddlesomeness. But the Guru’s able 
remonstrance atonce attracted his attention, so that 
he controlled himself and listened to His Holiness 
with a rapt attention. ‘Youngman,’ said the Guru, 
‘thou who art so wroth with me, a stranger, for a 
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trivial matter, art quite ignorant of what has 
taken place, and is further being wrought in thy 
country, anil what calaniaties have so far befallen! 
thy brethren, including thy own dear and near.. 
My poor fellow, if thou hadst used thy this valour 
in saving thy countrymen, instead of wasting it 
on those that visit thy hut, thoucouldst certainly 
have served thy mother-land much. What a pity 
if thou shouldst waste thy worth in wilderness!’' 
Such like words, fall from the lips of the Saviour 
as tliev did, put an indelible impression on the 
listener’s heart, who remained literally spell bound’ 
as long as the speech continued. ‘ Sufficient,’ said 
Mad lio Dass, ‘ it is sufficient now my Lord, I 
waut simply to know what service I can render 
my affiicted countrymen and coreligionists. You 
seem to have brought a divine message for me, 
which I will obey at any sacrifice. Verily, I was- 
in wait of a perfect guide, which I have found in. 
you. Do kindly make any command, and I will’ 
obey.’ ‘ First let me know who and what thou 
art,’ was the question. ‘ I am thy slave (Banda)*, 

* Cunningham siys : ‘ Banda signifies ‘ the sleeve,’ and 
Suroop Chand, the author of ‘ Guru Ratnawali,’ states that 
the Bairagi took this name or title when he met Govind' 
(Guru Gobind Singh ?) in the South, and found that the 



